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THE PENALTIES OF EMANCIPATION. 

Tie cost of the liberation of slaves is not confined to the amount of 
compensation, as in the West Indies—nor to the heavier expenses of 
war, and the sacrifice of human life, as in America; there are arrears 
of suffering, privation, and injury borne by the passive Freed-men of the 
extent of which no estimate can be formed. These penalties are in- 
evitable. It is not possible in the nature of things that the ex-slaveholder 
should not in the great majority of instances retaliate on the unoffending and 
helpless victims within his reach when a clear opportunity arrives. We have 
abundant and painful proof of this in every part of the field under our obser- 
vation. The teachers of the schools in Washington tell us that the more 
ignorant of the coloured people are afraid to leave the city. Mr. Teall, in his 
interesting letter from Morant Bay, given in the last-number of the Frezp-May, 
says: “the previous day, some officers from the ‘ Cadmus’ had intruded into 
Stony Gut, and alarmed the poor people with abuse and threats, and my 
presence was hailed by them with delight.” 

No person in Jamaica probably is better acquainted with its condition than 
Mr. §. Constantine Burke. He expresses his fears that “‘before long the old 
power and the old state of things will return. If this be so, it will be most 
disastrous.” 

We should suppose that no one has had a better opportunity for ascertaining 
the real state of affairs in Jamaica than Mr. Forster, M.P., the late Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies. He has expressed his opinion that almost every 
white person in Jamaica would justify Ex-Governor Eyre in proclaiming 
martial law. All previous experience has shown that on the subsidence of anti- 
slavery excitement in England, the pro-slavery party have in various ways 
taken their revenge on the negro population. There is no just reason to 
anticipate that the present course of things will prove exceptional. We have 
seen in England the re-enkindling of the old hatred to the negro. It has 
received its inspiration from the party represented by Dr. Bowerbank. The 
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patient and forgiving spirit of the Freed-men will not avert the stroke to be in- 
flicted when the time comes to give it with the safety the cowardly oppressor 


naturally seeks in gratifying his revenge. The demand for justice on the part 


of those who feel conscientiously compelled to bring Ex-Governor Kyre 


before the tribunal of his country, will, of course, increase the exasperation : 


every step will tend to fire the hostility of the party who identify themselves 


with Mr. Eyre as their admired representative. The people ultimately to 


suffer will be the unoffending race who are only the innocent occasion of the 


course taken for the vindication of right. 


What, it will be asked, is the practical inference intended by these observa- 


tions ? 


Should slavery be perpetual? Is justice to be paralysed because of 


incidental suffering or evil? We have no such meaning. But we submit with 


the profoundest respect, yet with earnestness to which no words can give ade- 


quate expression, that the friends of emancipation are bound to look to the 


condition of the Freed-men, as affected by the course pursued in relation to 


their oppressors. 


We cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that no steps suited to the crisis 


have been taken for the oversight and protection of those who .are exposed to 


injury. We stand before the civilized world in this position. 


We have de- 


nounced the wrongs committed against the coloured people; we have shown 


that they have been systematically defrauded in the name of law, cheated in 


their bargains, deluded by fictitious documents in the pretended sale of lands, 


treated with cruelty and violence, and kept in ignorance that they might have no 


power of self-defence or the ability to seek redress. Some of the ablestof our literary 


men, and the most eloquent representatives in Parliament have held up to the 


scorn and condemnation of mankind the instruments of this cruel injustice. 


We know with undoubted -certainty that the cheapest and best defence of the 


coloured people is the presence of a judicious and competent Christian teacher. 


His presence is = hailed with delight.” Do we speak of peace, do we desire order 


and progress, have we the ordinary feelings of humanity, have we the highest 


aims of Christianity—how responsible then is our present position. Utterly 


empty and frivolous will seem all our professions, if after all nothing more is 


done for the welfare of Jamaica than the production of the report of the Royal 


Commissioners and some decision of a court of law. We do not however despair. 


There is yet a golden hour of opportunity, and it will be seized by all who really 


consider what the case requires. As we have frequently shown, the people who 


need Christian oversight are beyond the range of present missionary operations. 


A more enlarged and comprehensive course of action is demanded. 


The Jamaica 


question has been so hampered and perplexed by party discussions that many 


stand in doubt as to whether any serious effort is intended for the steady and 


permanent improvement of the people. There has been too much reason for 


suspense. But if the guides of public opinion will give proof of faith and 


practical earnestness, they will attach to themselves the right kind of sup- 
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porters. At this time there is peculiar tranquillity in the Island. It should be 
made at once the seed time for future good. “Let us build these cities, and 
make about them walls and towers, gates and bars, while the land is yet before 
us.”»—IT Chron. xiv. 7.—W. 


PERSEVERANCE. 
“ Tne recent accounts,” says Mr. Joun Hovextn, “from calm, enlightened and 
practical American philanthropists, of various creeds and of different States of 


the Union, demonstrate that the present juncture is one of critical danqe r, not 


only to the lives of thousands, but (what is of still more importance, owing to 
: 


the magnitude of the issue) to the very existence of freedom for the whole 


negro population of the South. Shall we, then, let the stone which has just 


reached, or all but reached, the top ol the hill, roll back to the very bottom, 
like that of Sisyph is in ancient fable, for want of a little sustained effort.” 


We are happy to see these forcible words from one whose name will give them 
weight. We fea iat many, from the outset, have not sufficiently estimated the 


vast importance of the work. None of us indeed are, it may be, fully alive to 


the momentous nature of its issues. Yet we ought to have known that in the 


nature of things the task of training four millions of people, liberated under 


such conditions from slavery, and preparing them for all the responsibilities of 
freedom, was not to be a complish: d at a stroke. Many benevolent persons, 
without serious consideration, spoke of the matter as one in which help only 
was required to meet a passing emergency. It has been deemed sufficient, in the 
annual assemblies held by different religious denominations, to give the subject 
a hearing for once, and to make a general contribution. We are, however, 
strongly impressed with the conviction that the question is one that should have 
the profoundest attention of the best men of our age. We leave out of consi- 
deration for the moment everything peculiar in the characteristics of the negro 

en said on that point. We look at the effect that 


must be produced on the interests of civilization by the proper treatment of 


race. Enough, surely, has | 


these emancipated millions, and the consequences, on the contrary, that must 
inevitably follow from supineness and neglect. It is impossible that there 
should be the preservation of peace, the regularity of commerce, and the general 
stability of society, if this vast mass of people are left without judicious direc- 
tion and proper help. It is as perilous as it is unwise to allow prejudice of any 
kind to blind us to the serious issues involved. Dr. McCosu, who has just re- 
turned from America, made a statement in reference to the condition of the 
coloured race, at the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, at Bath, which we 
trust will be duly pondered. He said “their improvement must be a work of 
time, and a proper training must be continued till higher brain power, and in- 
tellectual capacity, and energy and perseverance of character, were made here- 
ditary. At present, the coloured people were not only willing to receive 


instruction, but were enthusiastic about it; and if the presgnt time was not 
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embraced to improve them—if they were allowed to continue in ignorance, they 
would speedily sink into habits of idleness and degradation, from which it would be 
almost impossible to remove them.” 

These just observations, to men of foresight and reflection, will convey the 
most impressive warning. The condition of the Freed-man in a state of ignor- 
ance is one of terrible exposure. As a slave, he was protected as the property 
of his master. Now he is subject, in many districts, to personal injury of every 
kind, without the power of obtaining redress, especially if he has not sufficient 
intelligence to avail himself of legal protection. This defenceless condition 
is driving thousands of Freed-men in the South to crowd into the towns for 
mutual defence, who might otherwise develope the material resources of the 
country in well-directed and profitable labour. 

Dr. Plumer, formerly a defender of slavery, in a letter to a friend, dated 
“ Pottsville, Pa., October, 1866,” says: “ Here we have several millions of 
people, who came amongst us savages, and sunk in sottish superstitions, and 
who have never had habits of self-reliance, turned loose as ina day. Their 
case ought to enlist the sympathies of all good men. It is urgent and pressing. 

“Tam sad when I think how they are perishing. .... A distinguished gen- 
tleman in the South, a native of Pennsylvania, said within a month that he did 
not doubt that 500,000 negroes had died the last twelve months. 

“The political problem respecting these people I leave to others; but let the 
humane and pious consider and act on their case. They were brought to this 
country, held in servitude, and made Freed-men without any act of their own. 
They are in the main an inoffensive race. Cannot something be done for their 
spiritual good ?” 

Under slavery these coloured people would never have been trained “to 
habits of self-reliance.” Our obligation is the greater to afford the means of 
instruction to fit them for their altered position. Not to do this is surely to 
undermine the social fabric and to bring the crash that sooner or later must 
come, from the hollowness of the structure. The hope of America is to be found 
in the men who are alive to this danger. Mr. Beecher, in a recent address to 
the citizens of Brooklyn, said: “Some contend that the negro is inferior, not 
by position only, but by nature, and that nothing can redeem him. But there 
is a great party of freedom who believe in the susceptibility of that poor suffer- 
ing people to education, and they are determined that they shall be educated. 
They believe that we owe the negro a debt of gratitude for his good conduct 
during all the war, and that debt they mean to pay by secured liberty and civi- 
lization, They believe that education and perfected citizenship are indispensable, 
to national prosperity, and that the abuse of four millions of human beings is a 
crime that cannot fail to corrupt the moral sense of the nation, and with it the secret 
and source of its power. We educate the blacks for their sakes and for our own 
sakes ; and we hold that no trust ever has been devolved upon us more sacred 
or more responsible than this of taking the Freed-men out of their degradation ; 
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and by proper steps of civilization, education, and enfranchisement, lifting them 
into full equality and citizenship.” 

If, then, we understand the question, it must grow upon us, and deepen the 
sense of its importance. We shall feel under moral necessity to persevere. As 
yet, the number is comparatively few who see the matter in its momentous bear- 
ings; this only renders the duty of patient continuance the more imperative. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 

Whoever may faint or grow weary in the work of raising the millions of 
Freed-men, those who have devoted themselves to the work of their instruction 
shrink from no difficulties and turn aside from no danger. Though many 
who first entered the field of labour have closed their career in an early death, 
and all have encountered perils and endured privations, the teachers returned 
from New England to the work after a brief recess with renewed ardour. The 
spirit of the southern planters in many places unhappily remains unchanged. 
The Darlington (S. C.) Southerner writes : 


“‘This school, after a short vacation, has re-opened with a large increase of teachers and 
students. Several ‘school-marms,’ fresh from philanthropic and liberal-minded New 
England, have appeared on the scene ; and the educational car, crowded to its utmost capa- 
city, is to be pushed without delay to the summit of the ‘hill of science.’ Not only from the 
village, but from the plantations for miles around, negroes, little and big, are seen in the 
morning, hurrying, book in hand, not unwillingly to school. Nurses and house-girls and 
errand-boys are at a premium. We have some school-master friends who say it would delight 
them to see the white people manifest as much interest in the education of their children. 

‘¢We wish that we could, without hesitation, say ‘God speed’ to this enterprise. Were 
it, even in part, in other hands, we might have confidence. As it is, we fear, with reason, 
that it is a movement fraught with mischief to black and white. It is very possible to be 
honest and well-meaning, and yet do incalculable harm.” 


> 


The Editor tries to fix the blame of the New Orleans riot on “‘ school-marms.’ 
The United States Government Commission of Enquiry at New Orleans has 
made its report; and itis clearly proved that the negroes at the Convention 
were peaceable and unarmed. The following touching narrative shows the 
danger to which faithful men are exposed and the spirit in which they endure 
to the end. 

“The pastor of the Coliseum church, Rev. Joruam W. Horton, had been requested to 
open the Convention with prayer. Moved by the warmest christian sympathy for the Freed- 
men, this young New England minister had gone to the South with his wife, to give his best 
energies to their welfare. He was a man of sincere piety and a large heart; pure as a little 
child, self-denying where duty was concerned to an extent that often made him suffer, and 
so peaceable that though repeatedly insulted, and even once fired upon, and though conscious 
that he was fatally marked by malignant disloyalists, he would never go armed. 

“After taking leave of his wife, Mr. Horton proceeded in the cars, from his residence in 
Carrolton, to the city Ever apt to look hopefully on the worst prospects, and slow to 
suspect evil of his fellow-men, he had felt no fears of injury for this day, beyond perhaps a 


forcible seizure and commitment to the parish prison 
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**The hour arrived for the opening of Convention, and Mr. Horton entered the hall, and 
stood up to offer prayer just as the clock struck twelve. Strongly and fervently his words 
came up, breathing petitions for the peace of his country and the deliverance of the oppressed. 
God heard him, but with that prayer His servant’s work ended, and then He gave him for a 
little while to the cruel wrath of his enemies, that He might make that wrath praise Him. Im- 
mediately on the sounding of the stroke of noon from the city clocks, and simultaneously 
with the opening of Mr. Horton’s prayer, the armed police filed out of the several stations, 
three hundred strong, and marched towards the Institute. Some of them entered the hall 
during the prayer, a mob in the meantime rapidly collecting round the door, and hardly had 
the good man uttered the closing ‘ Amen’ when a miscreant fired a bullet at his head. 

‘There could no longer be any doubt of the intentions of the officers and the mob. The 
latter assailed the windows and crushed in at the doors. ‘Kill him! kill him!’ they yelled. 
* Shoot every cursed Yankee in the house!’ Just then all the bells in the city began to 
toll. It was the pre-concerted signal of slaughter, and now the horrors of the day began. 

*¢ The disloyalist ruffians rushed in with pistols, knives and clubs, and commenced their 
appointed work of murder. Resistance was hopeless. The Convention broke up in the wild- 


est confusion, some of its members falling dead, and many mortally wounded in the hall, 


while a few who could, fled. The Union men saw that they were doomed. Instead of pro- 
tecting them and arresting the rioters at the firing of the first shot, as with their force they 
could easily have done, the police headed the attack, and there is reason to believe that one 
of their number fired the first shot 

** Mr. Horton received five balls in his body, and fell. These balls were fired by police- 


men. Not satisfied with their work, they seized him, battered his head with their billies, 
stabbed him, kick« 





und dragged him over the pavements to the first station, the mob fol- 


lowing behind, cursing, beating, and trampling him with their shoes. Thrusting him in a 





cell, he was left mangled and senseless. 

** Meantime the shopkeepers of the city had closed their stores, and strolled about, gratified 
spectators of the fiendish carnival, greeting the murderers of Horton and every squad of 
policemen that passed them dragging a bleeding loyalist, with shouts of ‘Good ! good! Kill 
the white nigger.’ 

** Around the Mechanics’ Institute and in the adjacent streets upwards of one hundred 


negroes lay weltering in their blood, and the dead carts drove by loaded with warm 


corpses and bodies of the wounded still writhing with life, all tumbled indiscriminately to- 
gether. 

«Tn one of these caris the mangled Horton was flung after lying awhile at the station-house, 
and under a stifling load of dead and wounded negroes, his stomach crushed in by a blow of 
a heavy plank, he was taken to the Marine Hospital. 

‘* Furious with the taste of blood, the police and their fellow Thugs raged up and down 
some of the streets of the city, calling out the names of well-known loyalists, declaring their 
intention to slanghter every Northern man in New Orleans. In the midst of the excitement 
and carnage, however, the bayonets of Federal troops appeared, and further murder was 


prevented. The mob dispersed, and the blood-stained streets, and battered windows, and 
muffled groans from distant hospital-wards, alone testified to the horrors of the 30th of July. 

** As the hours of that bloody day passed, the wife of Mr. Horton waited at her home, five 
miles distant, for his return. She looked long and anxiously to catch a glimpse of his ap- 
proaching along the familiar street. He did not come, and her anxiety grew into alarm. 
To add to her terror, a breathless messenger arrived at her residence, and warned her that 
she would not be safe there that night, for trouble had happened at the State House, and the 
Secessionists were searching for all the Unionists in the city and suburbs. Hastily sum- 
moning the negro servant, she told her to bar the doors and windows, and with a few hurried 
preparations then set off for the city, to learn the fate of her husband 
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** Having formerly boarded with a Mrs. E —, she took her way first to her house, and 
made known her anxious errand. She was told of the riot and massacre and at once feared 
the worst. Several young men who boarded at the house volunteered to search for Mr. Horton. 
They returned late in the evening, but could give her no news save that he had been badly 
wounded. They dared not communicate their own convictions of his fate. 

ad | mly the darkness of the dangerous streets and the restraint of friends preve nted the almost 
distracted woman from going forth that night to continue the search herself. As it was, the 
night brought no sleep to her eyes, and as soon as it was morning she started on her sad 


errand. 


“Information had been received through the city papers that Gen. Baird, the military 
commandant, had released all who had been arrested and confined by the police, giving the 
name of her husband among the rest, and stating that he had returned home. Acting on 
this representation she went alone to Carrolton, but only to return by the next train. He 
was not there. Without waiting for breakfast, she set off for Gen. Baird’s head-quarters, a 
young Methodist clergyman, Mr. Henry, one of Mrs. E ’s boarders, insisting on being 


her company 


**No sooner did Gen. Baird see Mrs. Horton, and knew who she was, than he expressed 





much surprise that her husband had not n n, and told her he had ordered his release 
Perhaps she would find him at the City Hall lo this place she immediately went, but she 
searched in vair He had not been there She then hurried to the first police-station, deter- 
mined to wring from tl rutal officers a confessi f what they had done with her husband. 
Entering the office, she forced her way within t rails, and asked of the clerk what had been 
done with her husband The man declared that ‘ preach r Horton’ had been sent by him to 
Charity Hospital, and sl t ce hurried thither Again she was disappointed. He had not 
been seen there! I truth was, the cart which carried Mr. Horton’s body had stopped 
there, and had en sent vay, as it appe red to be oce ipi d only by blacks. The horrible 
idea now suggested itself to the afflicted woman, that her husband had been conveyed away 
with a load of dead d und had been buried alive; but, as a last resort, she determined 
to visit the Marine Hospital. This was in a low and distant part of the city, and devoted en 
tirely to negroes, and s uld not have believed he would be carried there by his worst 
enemies, but at a friend’s s stion s sought t place, still accompanied by Mr. Henry 

«Art l at the ga 3] us refused ! it catching a glimpse of Dr. Harris, the 
head surgeon, whom she knew, sh illed nd asked if her husband was there. Dr. 
Harris could give her no sitive assurance, but mediately ordered the servant to admit 
her Forgetting h weariness r that rlong quest had at last succeeded, the 
faithful woman bounded up t teps, and wit it waiting to be directed, rushed in among 
the patients, found out husband, and sank exhausted upon his bosom. Whata spectacle ! 
The form she loved a bruised and helpless mass of flesh and blood, his head swollen to the 
size of two, his left a iseless and his right shattered and mangled He moved perpetually 
about with the rest E r is gestur : uming infant. So ba lly trampled and 
beaten was his head and face, that his ey wel linded, and a painful retching, produced 
by the injuries to his t wh, obstructed ~ reath and speech But through all the 
anguish and darkness of his wreck knew his w That she should have recognised him 
is a miracle to all who do not understand t I red sagacity of a wife’s affection 

‘Wipe my face, Emma,’ he gasped, as if s ud been bending over him ever since he 

fell 

**Worn and broken irted t poor woma t down by her husband’s side, and tried to 
strength: n herself for t wk of soothing and c ‘ rting his last hours, for she knew too 
well that he could not liv Nineteen long hours she had searched for him, and now to find 
him thus! 

“¢ Few comforts were to be found in that hospital, though the attendants seeing her distress, 
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evidently meant to treat her kindly. Up to this time the wounded man had lain in the 
warden’s room, but on the next morning, which was Wednesday, he was removed to a more 
airy apartment. The operation of trepanning was then performed on his head, though 
with little hope of permanent benefit. When this was over, and the burden upon the brain 
was thus relieved, the sufferer looked up and repeated, 
*** When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
T’ll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes. 
‘*** Should earth against my soul engage’— 

** Here weakness prevented him, and he whispered to his wife, ‘ You finish it.’ 

‘He slept a good deal, but seemed always conscious of her presence, frequently putting up 
his restless hand to touch her face, and remind himself, in his blindness, of her loved fea- 
tures. When he talked, it was of his unfinished work, his convictions of the justice of the 
cause in which he fell, his anxieties for his wife left alone in a cruel world, and of his enemies 
and murderers always forgivingly, as if they knew not what they did. At different times, 
too, he spoke of the riot, relating facts and incidents as I have set them down. 

‘It afflicted him much to leave his wife penniless. He had had a little money in his pocket 
when he came to the Convention, but that, with the gold studs in his bosom, had been plun- 
dered by some of the ruffians who took part in mutilating his person. 

**Thus he lingered until the sixth day after his injury. When the morning of Sunday, the 
5th of August, came, he remembered that he had an appointment to exchange pulpits with a 
coloured brother in the city, and said, ‘Emma, we must send word to Brother Miles that I 
can’t come. I don’t feel quite well enough to preach.’ 

**As time went on his mind began to wander, and he fancied himself in his own pulpit. He 
invoked the Divine blessing; he gave out a hymn and sung, wounded and suffering as he was, 
his wife, who wept as she thought of the melody of his once fine voice, joining him at his re- 
quest, half choked by her tears. Then he prayed with her, sung again and preached, taking 
for his text, ‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ After these exercises 
he expressed his wish to close with the Lord’s Supper, and immediately began the beautiful 
ceremony. His wife, anxious to gratify him, skilfully aided with such meagre conveniences 
as were at hand, to carry out his touching fancy. He partook with her what seemed to him 
the symbolic bread and wine. ‘ We both drink from the same cup, Emma,’ said he. Another 
hymn, a benediction, and the sufferer began to grow weak, as if indeed his work was done. 

««*T am going now, Emma,’ he whispered. ‘I’m sorry you can’t come with me. In the 
fall you’ll come.’ 

**Then there were no more connected sentences, but incoherent syllables of prayer, and 
whispers of saintly hope,—*‘ In the vale—the vale—hom« yonder—good-bye,’ and at six o’clock 


on that Sabbath evening the gentle-spirited Horton fell asleep in Jesus.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Brypson.—Your copy of the FrEEp-Man 
shall be sent to Jamaica. 


Che Freed-Man. 


DECEMBER, 1866. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 

**T have observed with satisfaction that the 
United States, after terminating successfully 
the severe struggle in which they were so long 
engaged, are wisely repairing the ravages of 
civil war. The abolition of slavery is an 
event calling forth the cordial sympathies and 
congratulations of this country, which has 
always been foremost in showing its abhorenc 
of an institution repugnant to every feeling of 


justice and humanity.” 


A CRY FROM THE GOLD COAST. 
Since our last number we have re- 
ceived much encouragement in relation 


Many skilled 


fair fingers are at work for our coming 


to the intended bazaar. 
sale. We have also been enabled to 
despatch a valuable bale of goods for the 
relief of the sufferers in Jamaica, and 
A 


strong appeal is now made to us from 


hope speedily to send further aid. 


Africa itself. From time to time young 
Africans come to Europe for education, 
find the 
native women, on account of their utter 


they 


and upon their return 


lack of suitable training, 


quite unfit to 
become helpmeets to them in life. The 
girls and young women are docile, and 
if religiously educated, would become 
the most powerful auxiliaries in the 
civilization and conversion of Africa. 
Mrs. Moseley, the widow of the late 
chief justice at Cape Coast, has taken 
up this work, and having united her in- 
fluence with ours, we have the greatest 
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satisfaction in presenting the case of 
Africs Let our kind 
helpers who are at work for the bazaar, 


to our readers. 


which we now find cannot be held till 
the beginning of the year, remember 
that they are at work not only for Ja- 
maica and the United States, but for 
Africa itself. A lady who might have 
been disposed to produce but one article 
will now, perhaps, kindly send three. 
We invite attention especially to the 
Africa. 


“The anxiety of 


case of Mrs. Moseley says, 
the 


young christian king of the Cape Coast 


now reigning 


and his chiefs, many of whom are per- 
sonally known to me, and showed me 
no little kindness and sympathy in a 
season of deep sorrow and bereavement, 
the establishment 
Industrial School 
town, and affords much ground for en- 

to 
The king has promised me 


is fc r of a 


oreat 


Christian in their 


couragement me in undertaking 
the work. 
his support and influence in carrying it 
forward when once commenced ; he has 
corresponded with me frequently on the 
subject.” 

Mrs. Moseley has favoured us with the 
following letters from the king and the 
native chief Quamina Arquah, both of 


whom are personally known to her. 


Cape Coast Castle, West Africa, 
Oct. 11, 1865. 
My dear Mrs. Moseley,—By my deputation 
I have received the present of a handsome 
My best 
thanks are due to you for the benefit, and I 


family Bible you have made to me. 


shall ever esteem the favour as the best of 
gifts. I thank you also for the good wishes 
evinced in your letter accompanying it. Any- 
thing that comes out of your hand I will 
gratefully accept, and you will find in me 
always a friend. The Lord bless you; and 
me may he strengthen, guiding me with His 
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counsel, for his mercies’ sake.—With best 
respects, I remain, yours very sincerely, 
(Bigned) JouN AGGERY, 


King of Cape Coast Castle. 


May 11, 1866. 

My Dear Mrs. Moseley,—Your favour of 
last month convinces me that my individual 
well-being as a Christian not only lies next to 
your heart, but that you are, too, really 
interested in the government which I have 
been called by God to administer over my 
own native people. I appreciate the spirit in 
which you express your feelings, and I cannot 
thank you enough for the good wishes mani- 
fested therein. Would that we had for a re- 
presentative of the British Government here a 
man of the same stamp as your late honoured 
husband, the most lamented and dear friend 
May the 


Lord be pleased to bring about a better state 


of Cape Coast and its inhabitants. 


of things, who ordered light to rise from 
primeval darkness. We pray and hope for 
the best. The Christian Industrial School 
you so wish to establish for poor native women 
and girls we do much need, and you may de- 
pend upon my support and influence when it 
is opened, and will always find a true friend in 
me; and may God shine upon and bless your 
noble efforts for our poor benighted land and 
people.—With my best Christian regards, be- 
lieve me, my dear Mrs. Moseley, yours very 
faithfully, 
(Signed) JOHN AGGERY, 
King of Cape Coast Castle. 
Cape Coast Castle, June 12, 1866. 
My dear Madam,—From the good mind and 
ardent love you entertain for Africa and her 
poor helpless people, I am persuaded you feel 
quite as much as we do the sad neglected 
condition of your poor native friends, whom 
you kindly commended, before leaving them, 
into the hands of the great Being who cares 
for the needy and oppressed. The sons and 
daughters of poor unhappy Africa seemed 
doomed to suffer injustice and oppression, and 


cry out to kind friends in England to help, for 


they cannot but be in deep lamentation for 
evils existing in their protectorate, and are 
like Rachel weeping for her children and re- 
fusing to be comforted. There never lived 
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on the earth a more humble, obedient race of 


people than the Fantees (natives of the Gold 
Coast). Indolent and ignorant they may be, 
but for submitting to unheard-of oppression 
they are unequalled in the world. Tell a 
Fantee man that the governor (‘‘the great 
white man that lives in Government House”), 
the Queen of England’s representative, wants 
his wife, his children, his gold, and immediately 
the wish would be gratified without a murmur 
It is nct, therefore, well to oppress such down- 
trodden people who are most loyally inclined, 
peaceably disposed, and only ask to be treated 
justly and reasonably as human beings pos- 
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Ss rj T i Li ouls « ma J W nt { wi te 
man ; not merely mules and machines, incap- 
able either of feeling or enlightenment. Whilst 
your dear husband was here, the people found 
that they had at last got a white man who 
would do them justice and good. The memory 
of him will never perish from amongst us. 
Would we could have another judge who 
would follow in his steps, for now, the shep- 
herd being smitten, what do you, my dear 
madam, suppose must have become of the 
sheep? Truly they are scattered and finding 
no place for shelter. I am sure this country 
will be most happy to see you out here again, 
and your dear friends all around be proud to 
welcome you back to establish the school for 
us poor natives and our families. I trust God 
will give you health and good office, and every 
opportunity of doing his work on behalf of us 
and our children, whom you take so much 
interest in; and you may rest assured, my 
dear madam, I shall never forget your kind- 
ness, and shall take care to answer all your 
letters until you come back. May it be very 
soon. Entreat good ‘‘ white English friends” 
send you back and teach us all good things. 
All the chiefs whose names are in the address 
send their respects, and wish you good health 
and come out soon. I fear I say too much, 
but I beg you to try all possible to help your 
needy African friends. May the Lord bless 
and crown your efforts with success, and send 
us good relief.—Believe me, my dearmadam, 
your ever faithful servant. 

Chief Quamina Anquan. 


We have before us a communication 
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of Major J. T. 
Gold Coast Artillery. 
officer writes, 


This excellent 


THE FRE 


srownell, late of the| 


ED-MAN. 


Articles for the Bazaar may be sent 
to the Rev. John Waddington, D.D., 9, 


Surrey Square, Old Kent Road; to the 


Mrs Moseley, the widow of the much-beloved Office of the Society, 102, Fleet Street, 


and respected judge who was stationed at 


med and regret 


Cape Coast, and greatly est 
ted all, ially 


population, has, | ppy 





by and espec by the native 


am h to find, come 
forward and offered her s 
school at ( 


Mrs 


an infant femal vape Coast. I 


Moseley’s ac 


death of her 


have had the honour of 


quuintance before and since the 


beloved husb und, 


ian, one more higt 


ind a more sincere Christ- 


ily educated and energetic, 


and more devoted to the cause of education, I} 
never knew 

During Mrs. Moseley’s residence at Cape | 
Coast she was much beloved by the natives 
and her departure for England was gr atly 
regretted, and since that tim he has b 
in constant corres} ] with the king 
and chiefs of Cape ¢ st, who are most anx- 
ious for her return to continue the good work 
which during her y she had begun. 

From my own experi I can safely say 
there will be no opposi 1 offered by the} 
native parents in formation of such a | 
school. I am sure they will be delighted to | 
send their children to the school, and will 


render all the assistance in their power to- 


wards its support. I make this assertion, 


having had the supervision of a small school 


myself on the Coast, and I then found the | 


should 


no objection to their 


parents anxious that their children 


attend, and they made 


f righteousness and to 
the knowledge of the true God. 


We have had 


being led in the ways « 


an interview with the 


Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, the Hon. 


John Carr, whose knowledge of Africa 
extends over a quarter of a century. 
The Judge is deeply interested in the 
work Mrs. Moseley is doing 60 earnestly, 
as well as in the general work of be- 
nevolence now being prosecuted on be- 
He has 


promised his continued influence and 


half of the coloured people. 


liberal pecuniary support. 


| London, E.C.; 


| Library Chambers, 3, Tanfield Court, 


| Cambridge Road, Hammersmith ; 


Dr. Fred. Tomkins, 





Inner Temple; Mrs. P. Taylor, Aubrey 


iat ace mamaiie sates! House, Notting Hill; Mrs. J. B. Brind- 


| ley, College Hill, Highbury; Mrs. Burr, 
111, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C.; 


Miss Ludlow, The Firs, Wimbledon; 
Mrs. Moseley, 24, Upper Berkeley St., 


| Portman Square ; Mrs. Ellen Craft, 12, 


Mrs. 
[omkins, 3 Manse Terrace, Church Rd., 
Stoke Newington, N.; Mrs. Estcourt, 1, 
Lady Margaret Road, Kentish Town, 
N.W.; Mr. Joseph R. Lower, Tunbridge, 
Kent; Mr. William Tuck, Milsom St., 
Bath; and to any member of the Coun- 


cil or Committee of the Society. 


HELP IN BATH. 

We are much obliged to our valued 
friend Mr. William Tuck, of Bath, for 
his kind appeal on behalf of the Bazaar 
the 


October. 


‘Bath Express” of the 27th 
Mr. Tuck appeals to the 
benevolent ladies of Bath for their help 


in 


towards the Bazaar proposed to be held 


in London, the beginning of next year, 
| by the British and Foreign Freed-men’s 
Aid Society, in aid of its funds; more 


especially at the present time, as the 


Society is anxious as far as. possible, to 
relieve the distress in Jamaica. Mr. 
| Tuck calls attention to the deplorable 
| condition in which hundreds of innocent 


| persons have been placed, a large pro- 
| portion of whom are women and chil- 
| dren, now widows and orphans by recent 
|events in that island. Mr. Tuck adds 
\that he shall be happy to take charge 
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of any con‘ributions for the object, and 
forward them to the Society. 

We present the grateful thanks of 
the Committee to our valued friend, for 
his voluntary and prompt co-operation, 


and ask the friends of the Society to| 


make similar appeals through the press, 
or as their own judgment may suggest 
in other parts of the country. All con- 
tributions, whether in articles or cash, 
will be acknowledged in the Frexp- 


Man. 


THE RESISTANCE TO BE OVERCOME. 


The forces arrayed against the emancipated 
millions of the negro race are more formid- 
able and persistent than many of their friends 


imagine. 


a state of security, peace, and social progress, 
will not be effected without a long and ar- 


duous struggle. 


rect view of the obstacles to be removed. 


The hereditary enemies of the Freed-men 
* . | 

surely calculate on the time when the energies 
ofthe Abolitionist or philanthropical party will 


relax. 
ment will subside into a dead calm. 


collapse. 


in the interval of comparative apathy regain 
their power and revenge themselves on the 
helpless people for their temporary check. 
The history of the anti-slavery movement 
abounds with examples of violent reaction. 
The Jamaica Assembly enacted the most cruel 


and oppressive laws. 


crown. 


other Jaws equally oppressive, and ultimately 
The result, we know, is 
to be found in the misery and degradation of | 
an uninstructed population, and the decay of 


gained their object. 


one of the most beautiful and 
islands on the face of the globe. 


What solid ground have we to expect per- 
manently an improved state of things? When 
the sad intelligence of the outrage in Jamaica 
was received, we felt relief in the persuasion 
that deplorable as were the excesses committed 
they must lead to a change that would ulti- 
mately compensate for all the wrongs endured. 


The power of the pro-slavery plantocracy is 


broken for a time. A wise and upright gover- 


nor has been appointed, who will have the aid, 


it is said, of a council formed ofa better class 
| of planters from the neighbouring islands. 


{In the meanwhile the spirit of society in 





The restoration of the Freed-men to 


It is our duty to consider 
the difficulties of the task, and to take a cor- | 


They know that the storm of excite- | 
The 
political spasm will be followed with perfect 
They watch their opportunity and 


When their atrocity 
was sufficiently marked the British public 
were roused and the unjust legislation of the 
planters was refused the sanction of the 
There was little practical amend- 
ment, however. The members of the Assembly 
returned to their odious work, and framed 


productive 


Jamaica remains the same, and its unconscious 


influence evidently aifects even Christian 
| missionaries located at Kingston, and other 
districts. Public opinion in favour of right 
| must be of slow growth until » free press can 
| be sustained by an intelligent and reading 


population. The more impartial and just the 


acts of the governor, the more likely he is in 
this state of things to be isolated and hindered 
for want of moral support. 

In addition to direct opposition to the efforts 
made for the advancement ofthe Freed-men we 
| must take into account the inert force of those 
who wearied by excitement, imagine that 
| effort is useless, because they have failed 
“Itis 
jall in vain,” they cry, when practically they 


themselves to remove the obstruction. 


have made no serious attempt to do the work. 
All their real activity is directed against the 
There 


is nothing new however in all these opposing 


cause they were supposed to maintain. 


influences, no strange thing has happened to 
us. Whatever the strength or multiform cha- 
racter of the resistance, it must be overcome. 
There is a power in good to master evil if we 
occupy the right position and avail ourselves 
of the divine sources of help. 

We must have an adequate motive. Pre- 
liminary service may be rendered from va- 
rious motives of mixed and inferior order and 
we are to accept it cordially, but to accom- 
plish the noblest task nothing less will avail 
than the philanthropy that springs from pure 
and vital Christianity. This alone can invest 
the cause of the Freed-men with an interest 
that will give unfailing zest to the work in 
which we areengaged. The brightest examples 
}of such philanthropy we find in men like 
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Wilberforce, Buxton, Judson, Carey and 
Knibb. 

There must be calm and invincible determi- 
nation with a single aim. 


Real strength in a work like this comes at 
the moment of extremest weakness, and victory 
springs from defeat. In his last public speech in 
England, Knibb said, ‘“‘ Twenty-one years ago; 
when I landed in Jamaica, there were only 
cted 


four missionaries conn¢ with the denom 


ination to which I belong. During the first 
seven years everything appeared dark and 
gloomy with respect to freedom. 

Immersed in those scenes of cruelty which 
often filled my heart with anguish, 1 closed 
them by beholding one of the deacons of my 
mack and flogged 
for praying in my own house; and as soon as 


I made the 1 1 


own church stretched on his t 


that scene was transacted, 


calmly and deliberately, that I would wat 
every 1 J t, a ? « oft ast far val 
; ‘ éhin# ) i ’ 4 - 
oppo i ; lp ; 
undo the heavy burthe $, a l to bid the p- 


We shall 


steadfastness of purpose in all who are 


similar 
called 


They may be struck to t 


pressed go free.’ find a 
to such service. 
earth, but they rise in strength that renders 


them invincible. 


There must be the force arising from 
consistency. There is in every just cause a 
test of sincerity. In the case of the injured 


urd 


kind and 


people in Jamaica the proof of a true r 


for right and freedom was in the 
judicious relief of the tho isands of widows and 
orphans who were known to be ber aved, 
Wanting 
gned 


philanthropy, every other step must be shorn 


homeless, half naked and destitute. 
in that practical manifestation of unfei 
of its moral influence. To do them justice the 
planters of Jamaica were prompt and generous 
in making recompense to the sufferers of their 
own class. They raised a subscription imme- 
diately, and after restoring the property de- 
stroyed, had six hundred pounds as a surplus. 
There has been a humiliating contrast in the 
treatment of the injured families of the Freed- 
The 


infamy of the arrest and exectition of Mr. 


men which we have no heart to describe. 


Gordon, like the leprosy of Gehazi, will cleave 
to Governor Evre for ever. Nothing can pre- 


vent him from taking his place in the ever- 
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lasting pillory of English history; but what 
shall be said of us who have condemned the 
barbarities inflicted in the heat and fury of 
the military raid, if we allow the surviving 
victims to pine from hunger and sink to the 
grave by a lingering course of destitution and 
suffering, which true humanfty would have 
stopped in a single day. Ex-Governor Eyre 
His 


ought to pass through the closest and most 


is certainly amenable to justice. acts 


solemn scrutiny. But if we are to submit him 
to the ordeal, let us not enter the court under 
the reproach that comes to us in the sighs and 
tears of the patient and perishing people of 
Manchioneal and Morant Bay. We have an 
example to set in this matter before the civi- 
lized world. 
» want the power of close com- 
The forces arrayed against the Freed-men 
are too great tc be overcome single-handed or 
by the most strenuous efforts of a particular 
We 


value the services of different sections of the 


denomination. do not 


forget or under- 





ian Church in Jamaica. Earnest and 


self- 


mmunions whose 


lenying men have been found in various 


labours have been con- 


We would 
strengthen the hands of every faithful minister 
und t There 


ity for any new ecclesiastical organization, 


tinued under the severest trials. 


acher. is neither place nor ne- 
cess 


practical co-operation is essential in ren- 
dering them effective support. Acting alone 
no missionary society is equal to the work. 
All need to be re-enforced. It is a diversion 
and a disadvantage for their agents to contend 
against 


dre of 


wasted, and local irritation produced that 


yppression and to agitate for the re- 


grievances. Time is lost, money 


greatly impedes their proper work. If good 
men will associate in the spirit of enlarged 
benevolence to succour the weak, to protect 
the defenceless, and to exercise a vigilant and 
kind supervision, the necessity for a periodical 
tornado of public agitation may be prevented. 
A Jamaica planter is not of necessity grinding 

With 
at the 
same time with an inflexible regard for equity, 


intolerant, exclusive and oppressive. 


forbearance, conciliation, combined 


we may yet witness the co-operation of all 


classes for the common good. 
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When it is known that the friends of the 


Freed-men have no party aimsin view, and no | 


political influence to seek, that they are the 
friends of Jamaica because they are the 
friends of humanity, when it is seen that they 
have a fixed and unwavering purpose to exer- 
cise vigilance with discrimination, to report 
what is good, as well as to expose what is evil 
fearlessly yet with candour, the best of our 
own countrymen in the Island will work with 
us. We shall yet find our way to the con- 
science and heart of right minded men at home. 
The proper course of action will open before 
us. ‘*It behoves us to remember,” said Earl 
Carlisle, ‘‘ that the pathway to great achieve- 
ments has frequently to be hewn out amidst 
risks and difficulties, and that preliminary 
failure is even the law and condition of the ul- 
timate success.” It is for true philanthro- 
pists in the mother country and in Jamaica to 
determine in the spirit of unity and of faith, 
that a steady course of practical and system- 
atic work of instruction and help shall be pur- 
sued, and the world will reap the benefit in their 


own time and in many succeeding generations. 


LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF JaMatca.—An 
article under this title, copied from ( bers’s 
Journal, appears in the Jamaica Gleaner. 
The object of the writer, is to show that the 
people of Jamaica, with the exception of the 
Europeans, are all ignorant and dishonest 
“« So it is,” he says, ‘‘throughout the length 
and breadth of the island. The pre lial ex- 
cursions of the negro stultify the efforts of 
the poor white man to realize a living by his 
industry, and neutralize the power of the whit 
gentleman to form a permanent home for his 
family in Jamaica.” The white gentleman 
is much to be pitied in such a case—but ‘‘ what 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.” If he 
would have helped to give religious instruction 
to the people, with industrial training, he 
would have found a very different community, 
especially if he had set them a good example. 
It is not too late to begin. The broken negro 
dialect, ought years ago, to have given place 
tocorrect English. It is a standing memorial 
of educational neglect. In our next number we 
may giv © aspe cimen of the higher civilization 
of Jamaica from the correspondence of 
Lieutenant Brand. 


| OUR FRIENDS IN NEWCASTLE. 


There is something so healing and refreshing 
to the spirit in the outflow of quiet and genuine 
benevolence, that we are unable to express 
our sense of its manifestation in our esteemed 
friends in Newcastle. The package forwarded 
80 promptly for the destitute people at Morant 
Bay, has been carefully sent to its destination. 
The sewing machine, kindly provided by the 
same earnest co-workers will be used for a 
short time by the missionary’s daughter, now 
in England, so that she may be able to train 
others. Here then is the gentle beginning of 
a true Christian Sisterhood. We are quite sure 
that the example will not be lost. It will be 
a relief and source of grateful satisfaction to 
many who have simply glanced over the pages 
of the Frerp-Man, to do something in earnest. 
The work of social renovation will gradually 
unfold, if the mothers and daughters of 
England will only unite in prayer, and in 
steady effort for its promotion. 


Tue St. THOMAS-IN-THE-East REBELLION.— 
We understand that the Government, having 
been instructed by the Colonial Office to insti- 
tute inquiries into excesses said to have been 
committed by certain civilians during the 
suppression of the Rebellion in St Thomas-in- 
the-East, have instituted legal proceedings 
against them, which will be brought before 
the Circuit Court, at St Thomas-in-the-East to 
be held on the 18th of November; and that 
Mr. 8. D. Lindo, Solicitor of this city, has 


been engaged on behalf of the prosecution.— 
Jamaien Pane 


The follow- 


ing is an extract from a private letter just 


Tne CONDITION OF JAMAICA 


received from Jamaica :—‘* Nothing can be 
more extraordinary than the change that has 
come over the black people. Strife has ceased 
among them, and court after court the magis- 
trates in petty sessions have nothing to do. 

As yet the new Government is not 
inaugurated, nor do we as yet know anything 
about it. Our present Governor, Sir J. P. 
Grant, appears to be a man of marvellous 
|}caution and prudence; he seeks neither 
counsel nor advice, and keeps his wisdom to 
himself. The Executive Council was dis- 
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banded on the 15th of September, and the 
work is being done by the same clerks, with 
Mr. Irving at their head, who is styled the 
Acting Financial Secretary. It is said we wait 
the arrival of Mr. Rusholme to set the machin 
inmotion. In the meantime everything es 


on with a degree of propriety and regularity 


that is beyond comprehension : and we cannot 


help saying that the finger of God is in it. 


Birmingham Daily GQ tte Nov. lst, 1866. 
PooLe, Dorser.—Our friend, the Rev. W 
H.- Jones, delivered a lecture at the above 
place on Tuesd iy, November 13th, 1866 
taking for his subject, “‘the present state of 


affairs in America, and the prospects of th 
four millions of freed slaves in that co intr) 
On the same evening he addressed the cl 
dren of the Sabbath Schools of the tow 


illustrating his address, for the 











; amusement of 

his young and interested audience, with a 
powerful magic lantern. The attendance and 
collections were good. Thanks to our friends 

BouRNEMOUTH.—On the 14th ultimoa 
ing in aid of the British and Foreign Freed 
Men’s Aid Society, was held in the Congrega 
tional church Bournemouth ; the Rev. Ni las 
Hurry presided The meeting was add l 
by Mr. Jones and the Chairman 
Committee is under great obligations to 
rev end gent mal S s I i 
cacy tt caust { na Ir ior 1 
abhorrence of I 3 ol i i 
consonant to t G which 3 
efficient and dev ia ter 

SHANKLIN, IsI Wicutr.—On November 
5th, Dr. Fred. T nN 1ddressed a hig! 
respecta issem rly in ft Institu pn 
abov b itiful town The Rev. G. W 
5 l M.A ,the R r, was inthecha 
supported by the Rev. Mr. Hole. The lecture 
was listened to with d ittention and much 
interest was awakened on behalf of colored 
people A number of ladies are engaged in 
working for the for g Bazaar. rl 
meeting was addr l by th exe 


Rector, the Rev. Mr. Hole, and the Rev. W 
H. Jones, from Canada 

LiguTENANT Branp has addressed a letter 
to Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., which th 
friends of Mr. Buxton, with reason, suggested 


must be a mere hoax. Such, however, turns 
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out not to be the case. Mr. Brand replies to 


a temperate and courteous letter by Mr. 


Buxton, with a wild farrago of abuse. Both 
letters are so disgusting that we shall not 
allow a sentence from them to pollute our 
pages. 

Tue Rev. W. H 


to town as we ar 


Tones has just returned 
We speak 


rms of the kindness of friends too 


roing to press. 
in grateful t 
numerous to mention, at Poole, Bournemouth, 
Waterloo, Christchurch, Cross-in-Hand, Wal- 
dren, Hailsham, Rotherfield, Burwash, Rye, 
and Winchelsea 


Mayor took the chair. Our best thanks are 


, at which latter place the 
presented to the clergy, ministers, and gentle- 
veral localities. 

icant fact, showing the great 
nge in public sentiment within a few 
years, that two c lored men have been elected 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts ; Charles L. 
Mitchell from Ward Six in this city, and E. 
er from Charlestown, both intel- 


gent men, who w ll well represent their 


constituents 

lus Committ f the British and Foreign 
Freed-Men’s Aid Society is placed under great 
ybligation to the Peninsula and Oriental Steam 


Packet Company, for the response 


recently 
ud ) an application for free freight for the 
1 may be contributed for the re- 


ie poor suffi 


‘ers in the island of 
». J. M. Lloyd, Esq., tl 





Secretary, 


writes: ** My Directors desire me to say that 

will be very happy to forward free of 
freight t package cont 1ining articles for the 
relief of the poor people of Jamaica, referred 


to in your mmunication, and the y wish me to 
uid that they would be glad if you will let 
n know from time to time when you have a 
irther package of the kind ready for transmis- 
sion.’’ We have already despatched one package 
astle. We 
now ask for further aid for the poor despoiled 


+ 


Morant Bay and elsewhere We 





sent by Mrs. Richardson, of Newe 


need not specify what is required, if our hu- 
nane friends will bear in mind that these 
people were by the atrocious wrongs of their 
persecutors deprived of their all. Communi- 
cations to be addressed to the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 
102, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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WE invite especial atterition to the Adver- | 
The friends | 


of the negro in this country will rejoice that 


tisement of the Jamaica Agency. 


business men have resolved to aid the small 
producers of Jamaica in disposing of their 
sugar, cotton, ginger and other staples, at a 
fair price. Dr. Underhill has,in the past, 
remitted £1000 to these peasant farmers, as 
the price of small parcels sold for them. Mr. 
Ludlow, in Good Words, and on the Commit- 
tee of the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid 
Society, has urged upon the attention of the 
public, the importance of encouraging habits 
of industry among the Freed-men of Jamaica. 
We hope the Association will be a success 
CAPE COAST FEMALE NATIVE SCHOOL. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging, 
on behalf of Mrs. Joseph Moseley, the follow- 
ing donations to the above object 
Amount already published ... £295 3 0 
His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 

terbury (2nddon.) ... .. es eee 
The Dowager Lady Buxton (2nd 

donation) .. - ‘ 10 0 O 
Mrs. Henry Kemble, Camberwell 

(2nd don., with promise, D.V., 

£10 10s. for 1867) eos 
A friend to Africa’s best welfare 
Miss Kand, Bradford, Yorkshire 
Gurney Hoare, Esq., (2nd don. 
P. H. Gosse, Esq. ... 
Miss C. 
Colonel Martin, Leamington 
Miss Morris, The Grange, Salford 


— — mm he BD BO OO ON 


Mrs. Lindale ... 0 0 
Mrs. Harris, Bath 0 0 
Mrs. Crewdson, Kendal (2nddon.) 2 0 0O 
Lady Ella Stewart, Castle Stuart 

Ireland tN on ; 014 0 
Mrs. Goodman, Birmingham ee 010 O 
Mrs. Linfaly, Jersey oz as @ 
W. R. Reevés, Esq., Tiverton ... 0 5 O 
Mrs. Williams, Watford ‘ a rae 
Unknown, in Stamps a a we Se 
Miss Henchey, Marine, Hastings 

(2nd don.) .. 0 5 O 
Mrs. Caltman, Leicester. : 2 00 
Mrs. Heard, Leamington Pau 05 0 
Miss Cooper, Leicester .. in eee 05 0 


Miss Mandy’s collecting card 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN 
FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 


RECEIPTS. 


£ s. 4d. 

Per Sale of FrEEp-Man... . ett ee 
Per Frederick Alexander, Esq., Ipswich. 

Mrs. Ann R. Alexander... ... ... 10 0 0O 
Miss Stevenson 20 0 
Mr. Sims 5 0 0 
Mr. F. Alexander 5 0 0 
Mrs. F. Alexander 56 0 0 
Sundry Collections - 5 0 0 


Less Expense Printing £1 0s 2d. 


As the result of Dr. Holbrook’s and 
Dr. Tomkins’ visit to Ipswich, Mrs. 
Alexander has alsosent £50 to the 
National Freed-Men’s Aid Society 50 0 0 
Sale of Freep-Man at Shanklin... 0 5 9 


Per Mr. Geo. Curtis, Poole, Dorset 
Juvenile Meeting and Collection 


in Public Meeting ee a Cee 
Be A ete. sabia the od ee oe 
Less Printing and use of Hall for 


Two Meetings 016 2 
Young Friends at the Baptist Church 
at Lockee, Dundee, per P. Watson 


Esq. ‘ gai*) ode nes egg Pe oh 


Per the Rev. N. Hurry, Bournemouth. 


J. H. Nelson, Esq. ... . : coe a e® 
oe ee er ee er ee 
Collection at the Wesleyan Chapel, 

ee ee er eae ee 
Rev. N. Hurry, forthe Bazaar ... 3 0 O 


Per Mrs. A. Richardson, for the coloured 
people in Jamaica. 


93} yds. of Gingham at 5d. per yd. 1 18 114 


21 a Grey Linen 8d. do. 014 0 
i] be Brown Holland 7d. do. 1 38 11 
35 ‘ ” wide 83d.do. 1 5 6 
102 ,, Print 64d.do. 213 14 
714 ,. Grey Calico 44d.do. 1 8 3 
 —_— i 5¢d. do. 118 6 


Printed by Artiss ANDREWS, of No. 7, Duke 
Street, W.C., in the Parish of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury. 
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To be Published, January 5th, 1867. 
A NEW WEEELY “PAPE 


To be called 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


A Family Newspaper and Journal of the Congregational 
Churches. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


YATES AND ALEXANDER, PRINTERS, 


7, 8, 9, Church Passage, Chancery Lane, E.O, 


Orders to be sent to the Printers. 
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Have been published in the last 12 months. 

The benefit to society which has resulted from the discovery of this medicine is, however, 
far greater than these figures show, as many thousands of.cures are effected, and not made 
known out of the circle of the friends of the parties. 

This has now been going on for more than 30 years in all quarters of the globe with the 
same unvarying result, so that, one after the other, all medicines previously relied upon for 
these disorders have nearly, if not entirely, dropped out of use—the supposed, or pretended, 
cures upon which they relied not standing the test of investigation 

To Singers and Public Speakers, Dr. Locock’s Wafers are invaluable for 
—— and strengthening the voice, and have a pleasant taste. 

Dr. Locock’s Wafers are sold by every Medicine Dealer throughout the world, in bowes, at 
prices ranging from ls. 14d, to 11s., so as to meet the circwmstances of all ranks. 

Be careful to see the name in the Government stamp. 





In the Press, and will be shortly Published in Royal 8vo, 


The Institutes of the Roman Law, Part I. 


Containing the Sources of the Roman Law from the earliest period till the decline of the 
Western Empire, by Frederick Tomkins, Esq., M.A., D.C.L., Barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s 
Inn. London: Butterworth, Law Publishers to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty. 





Just Published, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Portrait. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


SELF POURTRAYED. 
BY JOHN: MALCOLM LUDLOW. 


Published for the benefit of the British & Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. 


To be had at the Offices of the Society, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CO-OPERATION APPLIED TO THE COLONIES, 


Che Jamaica Commercial og Company 


LIMITED 


SHARES £2 EACH. 


} “3 
ve Shillings p share, and on Allotment Five Shillings per Share 
by Calls of Five Sh s per Share | 1 


DIRECTORS : 
LORUV ALFRED S. CH HILL. Rutland Gat 


rHOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P., Par 
P. A. TAYLOR, Esq., , 
E. B. UNDERHI is 
JOSEPH WOODIN Ksq., le 
JOHN HART ESTCOURT, Esa., Lane, London, E 
BANKERS—EAST LONDON BANK LIMITED, Corn 
OFFICES—%8, FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
One of the most remarkable instances of the earnestness of the coloured 
population, was the origination, in Aucust, 1865, of an Agricultural and 
Commercial Association, at Black River, in St. Elizabeth Parish, Corn- 
wall County, for the e xporté ition of produce, and the i ” ortation of goods. 
(See article in Good Words for October. 1866. by J. M. Ludlow. Esq., 
page 72.) , 

European Capital is however required, and this Company has been 
formed for the purpose of collecting in and exporting from Jamaica, the 
produce of the small freeholders, and importing British and other goods 
into the Island, and the sale thereof respectively. 

The Company will receive consignments of eve ry kind of produce, 
und exeeute orders for goods, whether for members of the Company or 
thers, and will purchase such small lots of produce as m iy not be large 
ough for separate consignments. 

The principal staples of the Island consist of Coffee, Ginger, Pimento, 
Logwood, Sugar, and Cotton, all articles commanding a ready sale 

» British Market. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

lst. Out of gross profits, £6 per cent will be appropriated for 
interest on paid-up Capital. 

2nd. One-third of net profits amongst Shareholders, as profits 
on paid- up < capital ; and the remainder amonest Shareholders, 
ons wing 4 kena to the Company, or pure hasing goods from or 
through it, in proportion to the amount of their respective con- 
sionments or ae orders or purchases. 


it is hoped that the Company will afford a most valu: ible medium for 
iutroducing improved implements, machinery and methods of agriculture 
into the Island, and that whilst the C ompany is helping those who are 
already | .elping themselves, there is the fairest suai of a steady and 
remunerative business. 

Further information may be obtained of J. H. Estcourt, Esq., Managing 
Director, at the Offices of the Company, where Prospectuses may be 
obtained, and the Articles of Association inspected. 





